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A Few Words 


By Rose FYLEMAN. 





HE first real book I ever wrote—Fairies and 

Chimneys—statted with a poem I sent to 

“Punch.” The poem was “Fairies at the 

Bottom of our Garden.” I had written verses 

and made up stories ever since I was quite 
small, and later had begun to write poems for my sister’s 
school-children. She couldn’t find anything suitable for 
the smaller ones—this was a good many years ago—so I 
made some specially for them. Then I met a very charming 
school teacher, Miss Margaret McCrae, at a summer 
school in Yorkshire (she is still, I am glad to say, a valued 
friend) and she suggested that I should send one of my 
poems to “ Punch.” 


This seemed to me a very bold idea, but finally I did 
send one. It was accepted, to my immense astonishment 
and joy, and that was the beginning of a long and very 
happy connection with “ Punch” and the late Sir Owen 
Seaman, and also the beginning of my series of books of 
verse. 


The Rainbow Cat, one of my early books of tales, 
started from stories which I used to tell two little girls 
about this mythical creature. The two little girls are married 
now and have children of their own. 


The playwriting began one summer holiday spent at a 
Yorkshire seaside village where some friends of mine were 
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staying with their children. I wrote a play for the children 
to act and we used to rehearse on the seashore. The final 
performance took place at the end of a boarding-house 
dining-room. As we had no curtains, the audience were 
requested to shut their eyes between the acts and open them 
when “the curtain went up.” That particular play found 
its way finally into one of my later books of plays— 
Six Longer Plays-—and is called “ The Gus-Plug.” 


A Christmas play of mine which was performed at the 
“Old Vic” came into being through Miss Baylis saying 
to me at a club luncheon party, “ Why don’t you write a 
play for me, Miss Fyleman?” 


I was so thrilled that I walked out into the street in a 
dazed condition and was stopped in the middle of Piccadilly 
Circus by a policeman, who said, severely, “ You’ll be run 
over, Miss, if you don’t look where you’re going,” and 
conducted me back to the pavement. 


I then went into the Underground, still murmuring to 
myself inwardly, “A play for the Old Vic!” and went 
past my proper station /wice. It sounds incredible, but it is 
perfectly true. 


One of my books, called Fifty New Nursery Rhymes 
started through my getting to know Dorothy Burroughes, 
the artist. I made up some rhymes at her house one day, 
and she said, “‘ I’d love to make some pictures for some of 
those. Let’s do a book of them.” 


She lived quite near me at that time and I used to dash 
across every day or two with new ones ; she used to get as 
excited as I did about them and did the pictures at once. 


My books of short stories, Forty Goodnight Tales and 
Forty Good Morning Tales, were made up chiefly from little 
tales of about four hundred words which I used to write 
for “ The Star.” 


I got so used to making them just that length that for a 
little time after I seemed unable to make up any story that 
was any longer. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas was responsible for one of my books. 
He asked me to go down to his office to see some pictures 
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that he had fallen in love with. They were by Miss Ethel 
Everett. I fell in love with them, too, and took them home 
with me, and wrote a little book of verses about them 
within a week. It was called O/d-fashioned Girls, and Queen 
Mary bought a copy of it for her little grand-daughters 
and sent it to me to sign. 


One of the books that I most enjoyed writing was 
Jeremy Quince. There’s a lot about the Mansion House in it, 
because Jeremy is Lord Mayor of London for a day or two, 
while his uncle is kidnapped. 


I had permission from a rea/ Lord Mayor to go to the 
Mansion House as much as I wished in order to find out 
all about the duties of a Lord Mayor, and he also lent me 
the book in which were all the newspaper accounts of his 
year of office. But there was a butler at the Mansion House 
who was not very happy about it all. In the book there 
was an Eastern potentate who tried to steal the mayoral 
jewels, and in order to get all that part right I had to get 
the positions of the various rooms correct and to find out 
how the household was arranged. I explained to the butler 
why I wanted to know all this. But he took it very seriously. 
He said he didn’t think it would be at all a good thing 
if the public was given to understand that there were 
“ goings-on ” of that sort at the Mansion House : 


My last book—By//y Monkey—had perhaps the most 
interesting beginning of all. 1 was writing a book for 
Nelson’s about monkeys in general. I had written one 
about bears, which had been great fun because so many 
people seemed to know such funny nice things about bears, 
and they all helped. I was finding monkeys rather more 
difficult. For one thing, there are such hundreds of 
different kinds of monkeys, and it wasn’t easy to get them 
all into a small book without making it rather dull. One day 
I happened to catch sight of a lady on the other side of a 
London street, just about to get into a taxi with a small 
monkey in her arms. I walked across the street to get a 
better view, and was so taken with the tiny pretty creature 
that I ventured to speak to his mistress ad ask her what 
kind of monkey he was. The monkey, whose name was 
Bill, instantly climbed on to my shoulder and began 
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patting my face. And that was the beginning of my friend- 
ship with one of the most engaging creatures I have ever 
known. Quite soon after Billy’s Lady, as I always called 
her, decided to join with me in making a book about him, 
and Cecil Leslie, my artist friend, did the pictures. I am 
sure Billy was the most difficult sitter she has ever had. 


The book I am writing now is to be called Julie’s Book 
Julie is a real person and lives in Wales. She is a very 
naughty, delightful, funny little girl, and she has a doll 
called Pansy that she adores. Pansy is one of the plainest 
dolls I have ever seen. I wrote a poem about Pansy, and 
Julie, who was just four years old at that time, was so taken 
with it that she went about the house repeating it in a sort 
of sing-song. So then I made some more Julie verses and 
stories and decided to put them all in a book with Julie’s 
picture on the cover. Here are the verses about Pansy :— 


Pansy is a darling, 
Pansy is a sweet, 

Pansy has a shiny head 
And little pinky feet. 


I take her up and shake her 
(It doesn’t make her sick), 

Her eyes go waggle, waggle, 
With a click, click, click ! 


These are only scattered and informal notes about my 
books, but I am so often asked why and how I begin 
writing on a certain subject that I feel that people must be 
interested in that aspect of a writer’s work. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS. 


Miss Rose Fyleman needs no introduction. Miss 
Genevieve Crozier is on the staff of the National Library 
for the Blind, Manchester. Wilfred Gibson is well known 
as the author of many volumes of poetry. 
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The Blind Child and his Books 


By GENEVIEVE CROZIER. 





HE reading of a blind child is essentially the 
same as that of an ordinary boy or girl apart 
from two obvious differences—the absence of 
pictorial matter in embossed books and the 
necessarily restricted number of Braille books. 

Both restrictions have compensations—in his early years 
the child depends more absolutely upon oral work, the 
stories told by his teachers, the poems read to him and 
dramatised by himself and his schoolmates, and, above all, 
upon his own imagination quickened by patient and detailed 
description of persons and things seen dimly or not at all. 
He is encouraged to handle objects, to recognise form and 
size, to develop a delicacy of touch and perception, a 
keenness of hearing, to linger over the beauty of words and 
cadences. 


Verbalism, the employment of words for their own 
sake, fine speech and writing, are discouraged. There are 
many things which it is impossible to describe to one who 
has never had sight, and a blind child’s mental pictures of a 
stormy sea, of a clear sky, of a dense forest will be based on 
the impressions made by exercise of his other senses. 


Then, too, if the mass of books in Braille is so much 
smaller than those in print, how careful must be the 
selection of these that he may know the best and finest of 
literature and at the same time develop innumerable 
interests in the outside world. 


Most blind children are educated in residential schools 
where it is easier to adjust the time-table to the requisite 
balance between intellectual work and handicrafts than 
would be the case were the child among sighted com- 
panions. Side by side with the oral work comes the 
training of the fingers to recognise the various positions 
of the Braille dots and their relative combinations in the 
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different letters, until he is reading simple stories in 
“ plain” or uncontracted Braille, where words are spelt 
out letter by letter. Before his departure from the kinder- 
garten the blind child has learnt the more usual type of 
Braille, the contracted form, where one group of dots may 
stand for a compound letter, a syllable, or a whole word. 
His reading gains in speed and fluency, for a word no longer 
stretches two or three inches across the page, and his fingers 
begin to travel quickly from line to line, one hand acting 
as guide to the other with astonishing success. I remember 
a little girl reading Eleanor Farjeon’s verses on Breakfast 
for the first time. A moment’s pause whilst she discovered 
the rhythm of the poem, then intelligent reading with 
correct phrasing and emphasis and full appreciation of the 
spirit. 

The problem of book supplies for blind children is 
important. The size and weight of a Braille book prevents 
the formation of a home library, and the reader becomes a 
borrower at an eatly age. Most schools have libraries of 
their own with supplies of standard reading—fiction, poetry 
and miscellaneous works. In general, however, these books 
are in stereotyped Braille purchased from one or other of the 
Braille publishing houses. Stereotyped books can be 
produced from metal plates in large quantities, but their 
range is necessarily limited, for unless a book is likely to be 
in great and immediate demand it is financially not worth 
while to publish it in Braille. Here comes the value of the 
National Library for the Blind, which issues to its borrowers 
entirely free both stereotyped and handwritten books, the 
latter in enormous variety and considerable quantity. 
Often books are lent to the school in bulk, whilst each child 
in the middle and upper school is an individual postal 
borrower, able to draw upon the school’s reserve consign- 
ment when his own book is finished. 


These Braille books for boys and girls are of all types 
with as much variety as one meets in the Junior Department 
of any modern lending library. Fiction is always first 
favourite. There are the old friends— Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Alice in Wonderland, Black Beauty, Vice Versa, Little Women 
and many more. School stories and adventure books are 
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represented—Bessie Marchant, the Dimsie series, Percy 
‘Westerman, Herbert Strang, the William books, to name 
but a few. Arthur Ransome’s books are well known, so, 
too, ate Doctor Dolittle and Mary —_— and the Joy 
Street volumes. Tales of animals and of wild life appear— 
Cherry Kearton, Grey Owl—books of travel and explora- 
tion such as the Bridges and Tiltman series or True Tales 
of the Sea, whilst such works as Boys and Girls of History 
and the Quennell books attract others. 


Books on Guiding and Scouting are to be found, for 
blind children can share in these activities and are able to 
compete for the various badges. The Hints on Girl Guide 
Badges was specially transcribed to meet the needs of a 
group of blind girls known as “ Post Guides,” who were 
anxious to qualify for their badges. 


Degrees of blindness vary and in the same class in the 
school-room one may find the totally blind child side by 
side with one who is capable of reading large print. Medical 
examination is regular and the practice of “saving” 
eyesight by touch reading is often advocated in the case 
of children with defective sight. A fairly new experiment 
with this class of child has been made through Clear Type 
Print (specially large type printed on cream unglazed 
paper). First used some years ago in America, this type 
has been more recently employed in English schools for 
myopes, where it is felt that sight will not be damaged by 
the use of ink print. 


The invention of the Talking Book and its introduction 
into this country just over a year ago is bound to have an 
important influence upon the education and reading of 
blind chilazen in the future. At the present time the number 
of records suitable for children is small, though Alice in 
Wonderland was issued in America two or three years ago. 
Actually the Talking Book is an adaptation of the gramo- 
phone record. The discs are played at a specially low — 
and the record lasts much longer than the average—about 
twenty-five minutes per side. 


In conclusion, some notes on the production of a 
handwritten Braille volume may be of interest. Almost 
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any book will be undertaken by the National Library 
for the Blind if it is required by a reader, and the only 
disadvantage of this method of production is that each copy 
is produced separately and at a cost of almost £3 for the one 
copy. It is difficult to multiply copies and one or two sets 
of a book may have to serve the needs of scores of blind 
children. 


After permission to undertake the transcription has 
been obtained from author and publisher, the copying is 
begun either by a sighted voluntary Braillist or by a blind 
person working from the dictation of a sighted helper. 
Work proceeds apace on a Braille typewriter, more slowly 
on a hand-frame where the dots have to be pricked 
individually with a metal style. Even a Thornton Burgess 
story, small enough in its printed form, occupies about 
120 quarto pages in Braille, whilst Arthur Ransome’s 
Coot Club or Pigeon Post (the latter still in process of trans- 
cription) requires no less than five of these large volumes, 
each approximately five pounds in weight. No wonder the 
blind child has no library of his own ! 


The completed Braille sheets are proof-read by blind 
readers to ensure accuracy of the embossed signs, necessary 
corrections are made, the sheets are brushed with shellac 
to strengthen the dots, and the book is bound into volumes 
of nearly equal size, a weight of five pounds being allowed 
at the special postal rate of one penny. 


Books are advertised through Braille magazines and 
by separate book lists, both before publication and when 
actually ready to be sent out, and often there is a long waiting 
list of readers for some specially desired book. The cry is 
ever for books—and yet more books ! 


We arte informed by Messrs. Allen & Unwin that 
The Dreamer and Other Plays, by Miss L. Cornelius, is not 
their publication as stated in our February number. We 
have not yet been able to trace the actual publisher. 
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ne A Rhyme for Martinmas 
me" (NOVEMBER IITH) 
on Sunny Martinmas, you come 
te When the bees no longer hum 
ad In the heat 
of. Or on sweet 
- Summer borders hover. 
SS Then it was so warm, so warm ! 
= Then my lightly mantled form, 
= Bared and hot, 
2S, Wanted not 
he ‘Any other cover. 
id Now it is so chill, so chill ! 
ry Hear your beggar, Martin, still ! 
ac Be my stay 
es As the grey 
ed Wintry time grows number. 
nd What sweet charity is spun 
en When November’s mantling sun 
1g Falls its fold 
” On the cold 
In Saint Martin’s Summer. 
at 
ot From Ten Saints, by Eleanor Farjeon. (Oxford Press.) 
Ve 
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Authors of To-day 


I1I].—Papraic CoLtum. 


NCE a certain Irish writer who was among the 
pilgrims at a Holy Well in Donegal, was asked 
his name by one of the devotees. He gave it, 
and the name was received with a certain 
courteous incredulity. It seemed indeed as if 

it had been made up to be in harmony with the place and 
the occasion ; for it joined together in the Christian and 
family name the two greatest of the Irish saints—Patrick 
and Colum-cille. The name was Padraic Colum. 


Padraic Colum typifies the best in the Irish Renaissance. 
The mixture of gayness and shadow which is so much a 
part of the Irish heart is his, and with that subtle twist of 
English speech which only the Irish give it, he writes 
poetry, dramatic legends, fantasies and stories for children 
which have won him a high place in English literature. 


Born in County Longford in 1881, he was brought up 
in the counties of Longford and Cavan, and as he grew up 
he absorbed folk-lore and popular songs until he became 
fairly steeped in the traditional native culture of the Irish 
people. The county he was born in, by the way, was the 
birthplace of Oliver Goldsmith ; it was there that Maria 
Edgeworth began to write her Irish stories ; and it was the 
same county that produced John Keegan Casey, the writer 
of the most stirring of Irish ballads, ““ The Rising o’ the 
Moon.” 


Colum entered the ranks of the writers in his youth. 
He joined the National Theatre movement in Dublin, 
where he worked with George Russel (A.E.), William Butler 
Yeats, and Lady Gregory. It was at this time that his first 
poems and essays appeared in the Journal which Arthur 
Griffith was conducting. His plays were among the first 
to be produced by the Irish Theatre. Broken Soul was given 
when its author was only twenty-one. He intended to write 
a series of plays for the Irish Theatre—a sort of Human 
Comedy of Ireland—but a disagreement on the question of 
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policy led to his withdrawal from the group that directed 
the theatre. Meanwhile he was writing verse (now published 
in the volume called Wi/d Earth) that marked a new 
departure in Irish poetry. 

He was one of the founders of the Irish Review in 1911, 
and its sole editor during 1912-1913. In 1912 he married 
Mary Gunning Maguire, of Dublin, who has established 
a reputation as a very able critic. For some years the 
Colums have made their home in America, and that country 
is richer to have acquired even by adoption a lecturer so 
full of whimsy and the feeling of Ireland. To hear him talk 
on Irish Poetry, or give a reading from his own poems or 
tales, is to fall under the spell of Ireland. 

In 1923 Mr. Colum went to Hawaii at the invitation of the 
Hawaiian Legislature to make a survey of native myth and 
folk-lore. His Hawaiian tales and legends show the influence 
of this trip—for everything he sees is grist to his mill. 
Among his many books are—The Road Round Ireland, 
Cross Roads in Ireland, Dramatic Legends and Other Poems, 
Castle Conquer, Orpheus: Myths of the World, and the many 
volumes of folk stories and legends for boys and girls, 
which are listed below :— 


Boy Apprenticed to an Enchanter. 
Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said. 
Children’s Homer. 

Children of Odin. 

Children who Followed the Piper. 
Forge in the Forest. 

Fountain of Youth. 

Girl Who Sat by the Ashes. 

Golden Fleece and Heroes Who Lived before Achilles. 
King of Ireland’s Son. 

Legend of St. Columba. 

The Peep Show Man. 

The White Sparrow. 

Big Tree of Bunlahy. 
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The Pleasure of Poetry 


By WILFRED GIBSON. 





NLUCKILY, there are many children to-day 
who would regard the simple title of this article 
with an amazed incredulity, exclaiming, in what- 
ever juvenile jargon happens to be current at the 
moment, something to the effect of “‘ What in 

the world can pleasure have to do with poetry ?”—poetry 
being for them a thing they have learned to regard with 
indifference, if not with active disgust. And this, to my 
mind, unnatural attitude—for, surely, it is an imposed 
attitude rather than an instinctive reaction—is the result of 
the well-meant, but mistaken, efforts of those of their 
teachers who, instead of offering them poetry as a recreative 
delight, something to be enjoyed in their leisure, have 
obliged them to learn it as a compulsory task. On the 
whole, I think it unfortunate that there should be any so- 
called teaching of literature at school: certainly it is 
lamentable that any art should become merely a subject 
to be mugged up for the purpose of passing examinations, 
and that the cramming of, for the most part irrelevant, 
facts about a work of art or its author into a child’s head 
should be regarded as education. Literature, and, more 
especially, ae should be read for pleasure and for 
pleasure only. All that any teacher is entitled to do is to 
direct the child’s attention to this source of possible pleasure; 
and then leave the child to the enjoyment of poetry, 
unhedged and unhampered by scholastic considerations. 
Normal children begin by enjoying poetry in the first 
nursery-rhyme stage of their acquaintance with it, and 
would go on enjoying it with an increasing zest if they were 
not subsequently made aware of it as a solemn thing called 
** poetry,” a school subject, to be learned by heart (which 
usually means a heartless learning by rote) ; or, worse still, 
something to be parsed, analysed or paraphrased, and so 
tainted for ever afterwards with the stuffy associations of 
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scholastic drudgery. Surely no words of condemnation 
can be too strong for the teacher who destroys a healthy, 
natural delight in a poem by enforcing the child to regard 
it as a grammatical exercise. 


It may, perhaps, be objected that if poetry were not 
taken as a school subject, the greater number of children 
who came from uncultured homes would never be brought 
into touch with it—at least, in its finer manifestations ; 
but this difficulty could, I think, be got over by presenting 
each child with a good, not too exclusively solemn, 
anthology of verse, and leaving him to browse in it and 
discover the poetry congenial to his own temperament 
for himself. Few children could resist the temptation to 
turn the pages of a book if it were their own unconditional 
possession, the decision whether they should do so or not 
being left to their own discretion; and it is only human 
nature to love best those pleasures we discover for our- 
selves. The opportunity to exercise initiative stimulates 
the spirit of enterprise. This truth was so well understood 
by the enlightened director of an American reformatory 
school I once had the privilege of visiting that, instead of 
instituting a formal library for the children, with all the, 
to the unsophisticated mind, intimidating ritual of super- 
vised borrowing, he had had the happy notion of dis- 
tributing the books about the building, leaving some 
tempting volumes in every room on easily accessible shelves, 
so that the boys could take them down when the spirit 
moved them, dip into them, and so make their own 
adventurous discoveries of hidden treasure. On the day of 
my visit one of the children came up to a teacher, glowing 
with the excitement of a successful explorer, having 
discovered a marvellous poem, “‘ The Ancient Mariner ” ! 
I must admit, I suppose, that there would inevitably be an 
odd child or so who would find little or no pleasure in the 
anthology ; but children who are temperamentally incapable 
of an instinctive response to poetry are none the better for 
being forcibly fed with the uncongenial stuff. Poetry thrust 
down their throats only produces nausea, giving them a 
lasting distaste for something which, if left to their own 
devices, they might come to relish in after life. Different 
faculties develop at different ages in different children ; 
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and the response to art, though normally it manifests 
itself in infancy, may in some instances be retarded ; 
but a true appreciation of any art can never be imposed from 
the outside. Taste may be developed, but it must spring 
from an inborn sense: it is impossible to cultivate some- 
thing which has no roots. It cannot be too often repeated 
that all appreciation, so-called, of art is utterly valueless 
unless it be an instinctive reaction; and that “ culture ” 
which is merely a veneer is worse than valueless ; it is a 
demoralising humbuggery. The reading of poetry, above 
all, should never be associated with anything that has come 
to be so tainted with a savour of snobbishness as the 
deliberate effort to acquire culture. The reading of poetry 
should be, as the writing of poetry is, one of the natural 
pleasures, a manifestation of the enjoyment of life. 


Poetry, then, should be read for pleasure—the pleasure 
of finding expression for hitherto inexpressible emotions : 
the intellectual pleasure of discovering something we have 
felt with an inarticulate intensity put perfectly into words, 
said once and for all; and the sensuous pleasure of the 
dancing rhythms and illuminating images through the 
medium of which the poet expresses his vitality. When I 
say that poetry should os read for pleasure, I do not imply 
merely amusement. There are, of course, amusing poems ; 
and we cannot be too grateful to the poet who can make us 
laugh ; but the reading of poetry is also a serious, though 
not necessarily solemn, pleasure. The perfect expression 
of even the most tragic emotions, just because they are 
expressed perfectly in the controlled precision of poetry, 
can give us an exquisite satisfaction which is a real, if 
poignant, pleasure—the pleasure of realising that the 
confused welter of our daily existence can be reduced, 
or, I should say, exalted, to order by the genius of the poet. 


But my urgent concern in writing this, perhaps plati- 
tudinous, note is the welfare of the child. Too much harm 
has already been done in an ill-advised effort to foist culture 
on the infant mind. The plant that should develop freely 
in light and air is potted in a regulation pot and thrust into a 
forcing house. More especially should I like to be able to 
disabuse all children’s minds of the fallacy that the reading 
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of poetry has anything to do with drudgery : to make them 
realise, rather, that it should always be for them an exciting 
adventure, a voyage of discovery. The adult, however 
well-meaning, who is responsible for turning what should 
be a delighted and thrilling exploration into a dull task, 
has much to answer for: he has committed an offence that 
may not easily be forgiven. Let him beware ; and in future 
trust to good verses to do their own work, unhampered. 
A mere hint, the more casual-seeming the better, of the 
existence of the realms of gold should be enough to stimulate 
the child to discover the land of El Dorado for itself. 























Illustration by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI, 
from The Covered Bridge (Combridge). 
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American Notes 


2. Fine Birds in Fine Feathers 
By H. J. B. W. | 





HEN a flurry of snow made Fifth Avenue a 

much less attractive place to wander in than 

I thought it was, the New York Public 

Library offered a Heaven-sent sanctuary. 

I did not expect to find there any one 
particular thing to compel my attention; there is always 
so much there that one has no fear of boredom, and I was 
surprised to find that I had stumbled upon an exhibition 
of the Fifty Best Books of the Year 1936. 


For the past fifteen years the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts has sponsored this exhibition. It takes no 
sort of interest in the literary content of the books—the 
physical production is its concern. 


It was an interesting show and there were many things 
I coveted in those glass cases, but what seemed to me of 
significance and prompted these notes was the remarkable 
fact that all but sixteen of the exhibits were ordinary editions 
—trade editions,” I believe they are called—and that 
seven of them were children’s books. Of these seven only 
one could possibly be thought of as anything approaching 
a special edition. The others will be stocked by most 
American children’s libraries. 


It so happens that I had already examined all the titles 
shown, had indeed read all but one of them, and I can 
vouch for the quality of the stories. 


The exhibit confirmed me in an impression I had 
received some time ago. But before stating my conclusions 
let me make some mention of the actual titles shown. 


One of them has already been published in this 
country by the Oxford Press. This is Little Tim and the 
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Brave Sea Captain, and it was, I feel, the outstanding picture 
book of our Christmas season. I can think of no other in 
which text and pictures are so completely in harmony. A 
second title, M7ttens, is shortly to be published here by 
Hamish Hamilton. This is the story of a cat and contains 
many illustrations in water-colour reproduced by the 
photogravure process. I have never seen a collection of cat 
studies that pleased me so much. It will have an irresistible 
appeal to all cat lovers. 


My own particular favourite of the chosen books is 
A Star for Hansi published by Harper, for whom Hamish 
Hamilton is the British agent. This is indeed an exquisite 
piece of work, the sort of thing one longs to give at 
Christmas to all one’s nieces. It is a Christmas story, 
beautifully written with pictures that have a very delicate 
charm. The external appearance of the book with its flush 
edges and picture cover make it a delightful thing to handle. 


Two other titles, Puss in Boots and Lang’s translation of 
Awucassin and Nicolette, are both published by Holiday 
House. This publishing concern is unique in that it handles 
nothing but finely printed books for children, and the 
printing of these two books leaves little to be desired. 


The last two of this select company are books that 
one would describe as normal library editions. Palaces on 
Monday, by Marjorie Fischer, the author of Street Fair, is to 
be published in this country by (I think) Routledge. 
Roller Skates, by Ruth Sawyer, who was formerly a librarian 
and who is one of America’s best story tellers, is the story 
of a little girl in New York in the late Victorian period 
and is a fine character study. It is remarkably good in its 
production. In regard to Palaces on Monday, | feel I cannot 
agree with the judges, but my objection is not that this is 
not good, but that | think several others are better. 


That brings me to the point of these notes—namely, 
that America is unquestionably very far ahead of us in this 
matter of production so far as children’s books are con- 
cerned, and I can think of no good reason for it. Although 
certain American publishing houses, particularly the Viking 
Press, are noteworthy in this respect, all the concerns to 
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which American children’s librarians look for a con- 
sistently good standard of literary and imaginative work, 
aim also at a physical standard that is in keeping with it. 


“ But,” you will say, “their prices are much higher 
than ours.” That, of course, is so, but so also are American 
production costs. I feel that this high standard of production 
which, speaking generally, is a phenomenon of the past 
five yeats, has been due to a very considerable extent 
to the demand for it by librarians. The A.L.A. has said, 
“We want good books for children. We want them to be 
well illustrated and well produced.” They have un- 
doubtedly got what they asked for. 


Ten Cents Apiece.—The Publishers’ Weekly states that 
probably six million children’s books a month are sold 
at a price of ten cents. These, we may add, are often on 
good paper and with good illustrations. 


I have just enjoyed a rich feast of colour such as I 
have never before encountered in a book for children. 
There can be no doubt that Dancing Cloud, by Mary and 
Conrad Buff (The Viking Press), will rank among the 
notable examples of what can be achieved in the litho- 
graphic process. 


As regards the text, this book presents in short chapters 
and a direct, simple style intended for 9—10 year olds, 
the daily life of the Navajo Indian. The emphasis is not on 
character, but on family life and tribal customs. But the 
pictures dominate the text ; indeed they are the book. In 
bold purples, greens and blues and equally impressive 
black and white, the American South-West is shown for 
what it is—a country of brilliant sun, violent colour and 
sharp contrast of light and shadow. It gives an impression 
of hugeness, great distances and mystery. Mr. Buff has 
caught these aspects of a country he knows well. He has 
caught, too, the feeling of dignity and latent power that 
the Navajo Indian conveys. This is a most impressive book. 
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Notes from the Attic 


THE Lisprary ASSOCIATION CARNEGIE MEDAL. 


The first award of this medal has been made to Arthur 
Ransome for Pigeon Post, the best children’s book of 1936. 
It seems to us impossible that anyone will quarrel with the 
decision of the committee whose responsibility it was to 
make the award. Pigeon Post is good work. 


There are, of course, varying opinions as to the value 
of such an award. We believe it will have a good deal of 
value. We believe that publishers will be interested, that 
they will feel there is some honour in publishing a book 
deemed to be the best children’s book of the year. This 
again will lead to a competitive spirit of a type so very 
desirable—namely, competition for quality, and the ultimate 
result of a general raising of the average. There can be no 
shadow of doubt that the Newbery Medal (which prompted 
the foundation of the Carnegie Medal) has had this effect in 
America. 


Mr. Ransome has promised an article of a personal 
nature for our next issue and that issue will also contain 
an appreciation of his books. 


An AWARD FOR ILLUSTRATORS. 


Now that the writer is cared for by the Carnegie Medal, 
it is surely time we did something to stimulate illustration 
of children’s books. We suggest that the Library Asso- 
ciation give this matter its consideration. We would suggest, 
too, that such an award be named in memory of some artist 
who has contributed something permanent to the field of 
children’s book illustration. Perhaps it would be fitting to 
commemorate George Cruickshank, for did not Grimm 
first appear in English with etchings by this great artist? 
And did he not illustrate those stories more aptly than any 
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artist since? Or perhaps there could be a “Greenaway” 
Medal, or a “ Walter Crane” Medal, in memory of the 
exquisite work of the former or the revolution in book 
illustration effected by the latter. 


WHat Do WE REPRESENT? 


Since we have been questioned as to the policy of this 
magazine, it seems desirable that we should make ourselves 
clear on the matter. The Junior Bookshelf aims first, 
last and all the time at giving prominence to what seem to 
us to be the best children’s books, principally those pub- 
lished in this country. It is therefore in our notes on books 
that our strength or weakness lies. Incidental to this 
fundamental principle, we shall not forget that year by 
year America produces many good books that are well 
suited to the needs of British children. We shall therefore 
mention these from time to time. We believe, too, that 
librarians and teachers are interested in things, perhaps less 
utilitarian, appertaining to books. Because we feel that way 
we shall publish as regularly as may be material by and about 
authors, present-day and bygone, and occasionally articles 
about children’s books in other lands and languages. Work 
in foreign libraries will also be given consideration. Finally, 
the all-important questions of illustration, printing and 
binding will not be neglected. 


Lucy Fircu PERKINS. 


It was with regret that we read, in the “ Publishers’ 
Weekly,” of the death on March 18th of Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
the author of the famous Twins series. Miss Perkins, who 
illustrated her own books, had an art training and for a 
while taught in an Art Institute. She did many mural 
paintings for homes and schools. 


The Twins series, of which ten titles have been pub- 
lished in this country, actually runs to twenty-four volumes, 
and at the time of her death Miss Perkins was engaged on a 
sequel to The Dutch Twins, the first of the series. On the 
occasion of a presentation to her in 1935, Miss Fanny 
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Butcher, the Literary Editor of the “ Chicago Tribune,” 
observed, “ Quietly, gently but earnestly, she has been for a 
quarter-of-a-century performing the humanising task of 
making children conscious that other children, no matter 
how far removed geographically, are their brothers.” 


A Srory TELLING ConrsEsT. 


Sheffield Public Library has held a story telling 
contest among its readers, and claims that this is the only 
such competition in the country. The finalists told their 
stories to an audience of 120 young people. Our news of 
this comes from a belated press cutting which gives very 
little information. We confess to some interest because, 
although we are on the side of those who encourage 
“ subsidiary ” activities in children’s libraries, we are not 
clear as to the motive of this novel experiment. Story 
telling by children is obviously a totally different field 
from telling stories to them, and though in schools it is an 
almost daily occurrence, it is used there as a training in 
self-confidence and self-expression, which is certainly not 
the function of a library. Perhaps Mr. Lamb will tell us all 
about it. 





Illustration by E. T. Szron, 
from Mainly About Wolves (Methuen). 
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Continental Books 


Leggende Orientali di Gesu Bambino. Raccontate e 





illustrate da MARINA BATTIGELLI. 52 p. 124 X 
11. Boards. - - - -  Hoepli 25 Lire 


Among the many excellent picture books that are being 
made for children in various parts of the world there is sometimes 
one that stands out by its very perfection. This collection of 
Eastern legends of the Christ Child is one of those perfect 
examples. It is possible that a knowledge of Italian would 
enhance the interest in the book, yet lack of this accomplishment 
should deter no one from obtaining what is one of the most 
satisfying coloured books that it has ever been our privilege to 
handle. This fascinating work which treats of miraculous 
happenings is itself a minor miracle of colour reproduction, a 
fine example of co-operation between artist and technician. One 
can praise the colours themselves, their daring but successful 
juxtaposition, and the accurate registration. The designs are well 
conceived, the drawing impeccable. The taste of any child could 
not fail to be sharpened by the contemplation of these pictures, 
and the occasional homeliness of detail has brought smiles of 
pleasure. to the faces of at least two small children of our 
acquaintance. 


Leutchen im Walde. GESCHRIEBEN UND 
GEZEICHNET VON |. BoHatra-MorpurGo. 78 p. 
8X5 - - - - Munchen, Muller 


Much information about small woodland creatures, their 
habits and characteristics, is here conveyed through the medium 
of a very amusing book. The story is the thing, however, the 
information incidental. The thread on which it hangs is the 
adoption, by Mutz the dwarf, of three orphan cockchafer grubs. 
He is also friend to the matrimonially harassed mole, to that 
rather smug pattern of domesticity—the hedgehog, and to the 
birds, frogs, mice and other creatures. His care for them through 
the winter, when he opens a soup kitchen, is a very amusing 
part of the book. The delicately coloured illustrations, scattered 
plentifully throughout the pages, are also very funny. 

This is a suitable book for second year pupils, its language 


being direct and modern in style, simple in construction and 
reasonably rich in vocabulary. 
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Les Vacances de Zephyr, par JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. 
Illus. by the author. 4op. 144 x10} Hachette 


This is the fourth of the “Albums Babar ” and it is uniform 
with its forerunners in size and other details of production. 
The illustrations, in colour, have the same delightful humour. 
Babar, Celeste and Arthur appear only on the first page waving 
goodbye to Zephyr as he departs on his school vacation. On 
his arrival at the monkey town, adventure and honour await him. 
Special editions of Le Journal des Singes announce the disappearance 
of Princess Isobelle. It would be unfair to tell all the story, but it 
may be said that Zephyr, with good luck and cleverness, effects 
her recovery and wins her for his bride. 


Bourru, ’ Ours Brun. Texte de Lipa : Images de 
Rojan. 36p.— - - - Flammarion 


This addition to the “Albums du Pere Castor” concerns 
a family of brown bears and, more particularly, of Bourru, an 
enterprising youngster. He has minor adventures in the forest 
and discovering a nest of bees, has a great feed of honey. The 
illustrations, in colour and black and white, are in the same 
tradition as the earlier volumes in this very popular series. 


La Ronde des Mois. Texte de Rosz Ceixt: Images 

pD’ANNA DUCHESNE. 31Pp. - Gallimard 
A well written book about the months of the year. On 
alternate pages are full-page coloured pictures in a rather modern 


style. The book is well printed on good paper and is in a re- 
inforced binding. 



















4 New Titles 


STORIES OF THE 
CORONATIONS 


EUPHAN & KLAXON. 
A JUNIOR BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


A glamorous book and a fund of information. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


GIANTS AND THINGS 
_ CUBITT LUCEY. 


A brilliant collection of bedtime stories by a peculiarly 
original mind. Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


THE SECRET OF DEAD MAN’S 
COVE 


R. J. McGREGOR. 


A sequel to the popular THE YOUNG DETECTIVES, one 
of the most widely-read adventure stories of recent years. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


BY AERIAL TO FAIRYLAND 
WINEFRIDE WOODCOCK. 


The traditional fairy story in modern guise by an expert in 
child psychology. Illustrated. Cloth, 2/6 


BURNS OATES ** inet 
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The New Books 


REDLICH, Monica. Jam To-morrow. Ulus. Nelson 5/- 
Eaton, Evetyn. John: Film Star. Mlus. Nelson 5/- 


These books both cater for a difficult public for whom 
comparatively little that is of merit has appeared lately. This 
public consists of boys and girls of twelve years and upwards who 
demand something more than adventure and school stories, or 
informative books, but who are not quite up to an unbroken 
3/6 round of the lightest adult literature. These two books will 
certainly help those many parents who complain of the difficulties 
of catering for these ages. 


Miss Redlich’s book in particular appeals to the older child. 
Girls up to fifteen years will enjoy reading about the Bascombes 
and their cousins who lived at the Rectory where, for financial 
reasons, it is “ jam to-morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam 
rly to-day.” The author has attempted the difficult task of writing 

an ordinary book about ordinary boys and girls. For them life is 
3/6 neither outstandingly sad nor noticeably sensational, but just 
goes on—for the most part gaily—and made surprisingly eventful 
by nothing more remarkable than the dismissing of the one and 
. only servant, the arrival of two Canadian cousins, the organising 
S of a family play, an occasional tennis party, a dance to which 
no-one at first wants to go but which they all actually enjoy, and 
other happenings. Miss Redlich does no more than describe 
them, but with enough detail to make them vivid and interesting 
and without exaggeration. The story ends with a surprise in the 
ne form of the discovery of a hidden staircase—the Rectory is a very 
old house—with valuable old silver and books concealed in it. 
A flood, to which incidentally is due the discovery of the staircase, 
3/6 is very well described. The author is to be congratulated on 
producing a very successful book about ordinary people and 
ordinary things. Jam To-morrow is sute of a wide following. 

John: Film Star does for the “ flicks ” what Noel Streatfield’s 
Ballet Shoes did for the ballet and stage training. It gives in the 
form of a good story the inner secrets of professional life on the 
films. John, an English schoolboy, gets a part in a French film 


; in of the Revolution. The book is wholly about his experiences and 

/6 adventures, with enough details of “shots,” “sets,” “cuts ” 
and film technique generally to make boys and girls writhe with 
pleasure. 


It seems a little dubious whether John could in the first place 
have secured his job in the way he did; but granted this fact, 
eet, the rest follows naturally, entertainingly, and instructively. One 
c. I. gathers that the pandemonium and confusion and topsy-turvy 
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values of the French film world are much the same as those 
existing in the British industry. 


Both these books are described as “ novels ”—for boys and 
girls respectively. It is a good summary, They are well written 
and well produced and the coloured illustrations in Jobn by 
Jack Mathew are particularly effective. 

Lorna LEwIs. 


MerGs, CorneLiA. The Covered Bridge. Illus. 
(New York, Macmillan) Combridge 6/6 


This is a quiet tale set in Massachusetts in the year 1788. 
Connie, aged about eleven, goes to spend a winter on a farm 
while her parents are abroad. The story describes her life there 
among calves, puppies and lambs (who have to be dug out of the 
snow). She has a boy of twelve as her companion ; she goes to 
school ; and she enjoys herself as a little girl can who is allowed 
to play with farm creatures and interest herself in the occupations 
of a farm. The “ covered bridge ” itself, characteristic of the time 
and country, has finally to be almost destroyed in floodtime—an 
exciting incident. 

There is a distinctive charm and sensitiveness about the telling 
of this everyday story, and the picture of farm life is good. It 
should appeal strongly to girls of about nine to thirteen years 
of age. 

Lorna Lewis. 


CREGAN, Marrtn. Of John. Illus. by Helen 
Sewell - - - - Allen & Unwin 5/- 


This is an unusually good piece of work, lovable in story 
and memorable in illustration. 


Old John lived under the shadow of the Irish mountains, 
companioned by Kruger, his blue Kerry terrier, Nanny the goat 
and a little red hen called Ciruin Rua. All were happy until a white 
kitten stole into the peaceful house. To tell who Bainin really 
was, and what part the dwarf played in the story and why the final 
rescue demands a whole army of archers, would give away too 
many secrets. ; 


There is about this lovely story the shy hushed intimacy of 
stories told at the chimney corner, and it is told in a homely, 
quaint way that conveys quite magically the awe and mysticism 
which all true Irish fairy stories breathe. 

Helen Sewell has beautified the book with numerous illus- 
trations strong in design and most slyly comic in their intention. 

For boys and girls of from 6 to 11 years. 

Ewart WALSH. 
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a SEREDY, Kate. The Good Master. Illus. by the 

, Author 210p. - - . - Harrap 5/- 
oe This is a fine piece of creative work, built upon the affectionate 
by memories of the author’s early years. It belongs to that small 


group, of which Young Fu and Dobry are outstanding examples, 
of books for young readers that incidentally or essentially present 
a vivid picture of life in a foreign country. 

The background of The Good Master is a ranch on the 
Hungarian plains, its everyday life of lambing time and harvest 


/6 and horse round-ups, its picturesque shepherds, gypsies, painted 
88. Easter eggs, fairs, national costumes and festivals. 

rm Into this simple life comes Cousin Kate from Buda-Pest. 
ere This headstrong, irresistibly mischievous child enters like a 
the whirlwind. Her first few days leave us breathless. So much so 
to indeed that one feels the picture to be rather overdrawn. But 
red gtadually the life in the open plains and the warm understanding 
ons and patience of her uncle, the Good Master, curb her wild spirit 
me and win her unstinted affection. She takes her part in the chores 
an of the farm, is the heroine in rounding-up stampeding horses, 


and listens while under the bright stars of the plains herdsman 


ng and shepherd tell legends of their race. 


It In characterisation the book is outstanding. Cousin Kate 
ars is particularly vivid. Janczi, her cousin, brought up on the farm, 
is set quietly in contrast. The Good Master himself, loved by his 
men and sharing their problems, patient with his niece, stands. 
clearly out as typical of his kind. Pisti the old shepherd is also 
ical. He represents the devotion to his calling, the closeness 
to the earth and the appreciation of nature’s gifts that is so often 
5/- found among shepherds. “ Look,” he said, stretching his arms 
ory wide, turning to the open doorway. “‘ Look. The sky gives me 
sunshine and rain. The ground gives me food. The spring gives 
me water. The sheep give me shelter and clothes. The beautiful 
mm flowers, the animals, the birds show me what to carve with my 

- knife. Can money and schools give me better things?” 

Lite . 
ly The story moves along through heavy rain and deep snows 
nal until Christmas, eagerly awaited, gratefully enjoyed. The 
00 shepherds are called in, the oldest among them carrying a carved 
wooden crib. “ Blessed be the house of our good master and 
£ everything in it,” he said. 

iy Miss Seredy is not only author, but is a children’s book 
— illustrator of established reputation. In this book she gives us 
pictures that march admirably with the story. Decorative in 
7" treatment, they give a fine impression of movement in horses, 


peasant dances or Hungarian legends. 


H. J.B. W. 











Harrap’s Coronation Book 
for boys and girls 


King George the Sixth 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. Illustrated. 2/6 net 
A beautifully produced book of permanent value written by the 


well-known author of The Boy through the Ages, etc., who combines 
sound scholarship with a vivid descriptive power and great charm 


of style. Junior Book Club recommendation. 


* 
The Good Master 


By KATE SEREDY. Illustrated by the Author. 5/- net 


This distinguished-looking book for boys and girls from eight to 
twelve describes the people and customs of the great Hungarian 
plains. It is the story of a boy who lives with his mother and his 
father, the ‘‘ Good Master,’’ on a farm in Hungary. The colour 
pictures and drawings in this book are highly original and striking. 


Junior Book Club recommendation. 


Orphans of St. Petersburg 


By EILEEN SQUIRE. Illustrated by Donia Nachsen. 3/6 net 


A story of two Russian children before and during the 1917 Revo- 
lution. Lady Squire describes their adventures, and Miss Nachsen 
has provided striking illustrations. 


The Land of Little Rain 


By MURIEL H. FELLOWS. _IIlustrated by the Author. 5/- net 


This story for children aged 8 to 10 tells of the adventures of a 
Hopi Indian boy and his sister who live in the dry, sandy desert 
country in the south-western region of the United States. With 
47 remarkable pictures, many of which are in five colours, the book 
vividly describes pottery-making, weaving, cooking, and other 
activities which are part of the daily life of the Indian children. 
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ARTZYBASHEFF, Boris. Seven Simeons : a Russian Tale 
(New York, Viking) Combridge 7/6 
Boris Artzybasheff wished to illustrate one of the fantastic 
folk stories he used to hear as a child in Russia. He wrote his 
version with pleasant irony and a good sense of humour. Then 
he took a pen, and starting in the corner of the page, let it wander 
rather like the organist in the “ Lost Chord.” Then he became 
so intrigued that he tried to see how far he could get without 
taking his pen from the paper. He had to stop at last, but not 
before he had composed two very attractive endpapers. Next 
he took four pens and four different coloured inks, and by a kind 
of expert caligraphy, wove the fascinating drawings which 
illustrate his very pleasant fantasy. He leaves some fine open 
spaces, but give him a heap of jewels, a king’s raiment, a sail— 
and he will fill it with an exhilarating four-coloured filigree, 
much as the old illuminator must have let his pen run away 
with itself. But the wayward pen is under control, whether 
weaving round the playing card fixity of expression fitting to 
creatures inhabiting such a fantastic world, or depicting the 
minaretted palace. The pages are equally shared by letterpress 
and drawings, but you never know when the exuberant artist will 
overflow into the margins with a bouquet or some delicate and 
humorous trifle. Artist and publisher are to be congratulated 
on producing what will undoubtedly rank as a book of excep- 
tionally happy conception and achievement. 
F. A. R. Hopxins. 


Borr, Cuanza. al Book of Flying. Illus. 240 p. 
7x5} - - - Routledge 6/- 
A very lucid, henneidiatiainnen description of every aspect 
of air travel, without frills or heroics. Every type of air con- 
veyance is described including the “ Air Man.” The work of the 
R.A.F., the air mail, and normal commercial companies is 
described, and less normal but equally interesting phases of 
aeronautics such as gliding, stratosphere exploration, and aerial 
acrobatics. In short, this work can claim to be as complete and 
well written an account of its subject for young readers as has 
so far been published. The thirty-three plates from photographs 
are a noteworthy part of the book. 


Bripczs, T. C. Atos _ Capen, Illus. 205 p. 

8ix5z - - - Nelson 3/6 
Signs of ensted composition and occasional poor arrange- 
ment mar this interesting and instructive book. The caves of 
Cheddar and the Lurloch Cave in Austria offer tales of danger. 
Peru offers sidelights on Inca civilisation. There is an account 
of the coalmine disaster at Courvieres, and the Simplon and 
Mont Cenis tunnels, and the sewers and underground railways of 

London have their tales of heroism and disaster. 
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DaucteisH, Auice. Long Live the a Illus. by Lois 


Maloy. 77 p. 83x 8? - - Scribner 5/- 

A picture book tinea of our Kings and Queens. 
Ranging from Alfred the Great to George the Sixth, and con- 
cluding with a page about Princess Elizabeth, this book is half 
text and half full-page pictures, of which some are in colour. 
In a few sentences salient points of the life of each ruler are given. 
Though obviously inspired by the Coronation and of no lasting 
value, the book has interest as a well produced and attractively 
illustrated “‘ digest.” 


Davipson, G. Tabard and anes. as. oy 2. R. Brightwell. 


224p. 74X55 - - - Pitman 3/6 

A breezily written necesita to heraldry. The breeziness 
of treatment does not detract from the value of the information 
given. The facts are set out in informative units which hold well 
together as chapters and with which the sketches are often amusing 
glosses. 


De Se.incourt, HuGcu. The Saturday Match. Illus. 


256 p. - - - - - - - Dent 5/- 
This is the second of the Tales of Sport and Games series, 
and is concerned with cricket, as the author’s name would 
suggest. For readers of Mr. De Selincourt’s other books this 
volume really begins in the middle—that is, with the Saturday 
match, and from there to the end all else will be forgotten. 


One feels that the rest of the story could have been better 
handled. It shows signs of being written especially for children 
and the young sister Ruth could have been dispensed with ; 
she is not at all real. The mystery provided by the stolen dog is 
satisfactory, though the solution soon becomes obvious, and to 
readers who are not impatient to get to the cricket, no objection 
will be taken. On the whole, a good story and as regards the 
cricket, which, after all, is the important part, exceedingly good. 


“ EupHAN and Kiaxon.” Svories of the Coronation. Illus. 


230p. 74X5 - - - - Burns Oates 3/6 

Attractively told, easy to read stories of the coronations 
of the English kings and an examination of the modern coronation 
ceremony. The book is particularly good in its descriptions of 
such sacred regal objects as the sceptre, crown, ampulla and 


especially the Alfred jewel. 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. Ten Saints. mae. by Helen Sewell. 





124p. 93X74 - - - - Oxford 7/6 
This is a beautiful and aon book in which one of England’s 
best writers and one of America’s best illustrators have collaborated 
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admirably. Out of scattered fragments of legends Miss Farjeon 
has re-created the stories of Saints Christopher, Martin, Dorothea, 
Bridget, Patrick, Hubert, Giles, Simeon Stylites, Nicholas and 
Francis, and tells the life of each in a beautifully restrained style 
that is in keeping with the simple incidents of the lives of these 
men and women. After each story is a short poem that epitomises 
the essentials of the Saint’s life. 


This is the third book illustrated by Helen Sewell to be issued 
recently by the Oxford Press. It is a companion to A First Bible 
and A Round of Carols, and each of the three shows a sense of 
decoration and the fitness of the picture for the page and text. 
In Ten Saints the pictures (there is one for each story) are in five 
colours and have a simple dignity that shows a perfect appreciation 
of the author’s handling of the themes. 


Ga, A. and F. H. Crew. Little Black Ant. Illus. by 
Helen Torrey. 128 p. 93x63} - . - Oxford 6/- 


In story form, through the experiences of one worker ant, 
the various stages of an ant’s life and ways of living are described 
in a manner suited to children of nine and ten years. 


Hauiack, Cectry. Adventure of the Amethyst. Illus. by 
Rosemary de Souza. 394p. 8x6 - Macmillan 7/6 


This is a skilfully presented and finely written attempt to 
convey instruction in the Catholic faith in the form of a story. 
Monseigneur North, a pioneer missionary bishop, convalescing 
after an aeroplane crash, becomes friendly with a family of children 
and answers questions put to him by them. The book is well 
illustrated and printed. 


HawrnHorn, H. Phantom King. Illus. 242 p. 84x6 
, Appleton 8/6 


The life story of Napoleon’s son. It is told dramatically 
and vivaciously and is correctly set amid the glitter and lustre 
of the Imperial court. As the story drives to its sad close, it 
becomes more and more pathetic and rather sentimental. For 
children from 12 to 16. 


Joun, U. The Adventures of Boss and Dingbatt. Illus. 96 p. 
1oX7} - - - & - - - Harrap 2/6 
Boss is a toy Koala bear and Dingbatt a toy leopard. This 
very pleasant short story tells of the two leaving the flat to seek a 
jungle. It is mainly a picture book with full-page photographs. 
For five and six-year-olds, 








COMBRIDGE__ 


Shen of the Sea 
A. B. CHRISMAN. 
Fascinating Chinese stories that 
catch the spirit of Chinese life and 


thought. Awarded the Newbery 
Medal. 4/- 


Willy Nilly 
MARJORIE FLACK. 


A picture book, in colour, of a 
penguin who wanted to be 
different. 3/6 


In the Mouse’s House 
MATHILDE RITTER. 


The story of the Mousling family, 
with lovely coloured pictures by 
one of Germany’s most famous 
children’s artists. 4/- 


Topgallant 
MARJORIE MEDARY. 


A beautifully written story of two 
years in the life of a herring gull. 
Illus. by Lynd Ward. 6/- 


Siberian Gold 


T. A. HARPER. 


A vivid, finely told tale of action 
and adventure in the Siberian 
gold fields. 3/6 


Shanghai Passage 
HOWARD PEASE. 


A thrilling story of mutiny and 
mystery on the Pacific. 3/6 











BIRMINGHAM 





The 
Rabier Books 


The Old Fox 
The Four Little Fishes 
Cr. 4to cloth, illustrated through- 


out in colour and line. 
2s. 6d. net each 


The 
Baker Books 


By Margaret and Mary Baker 
Cap. 4to 3s. 6d. net each 


The Roaming Doll 

Polly Who Did as SheWas Told 

Cat’s Cradles for His Majesty 

Noddy Goes A-Ploughing 

Three for an Acorn 

Now available in shortened form 
Is. 6d. net each. 

Patsy and the Leprechaun 

Peacock’s Eggs 

Tomson’s Hallowe’en 


TALES OF ACTION 
9 Titles. 
Edited by L. A. G. STRONG 
** Very good books.’’—The Listener 


THREE NEW TITLES : 
MYSTERY ON THE RIVER 
By BRIAN O’FARRELL 


WINGS OVER ELDORADO 
By MALCOLM TAYLOR 


THE KITE 
By REX WARNER 
256 pages 8 illustrations 
3s. 6d. net 


* Other titles in preparation 


Send for 
complete Juvenile List to 





mes BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD sad 
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KEARLEY, B. L. Le?’s go Riding. Illus. 205 p. 8X5} 

Nelson 3/6 

This is a well-written book about riding and horsemanship 

written in narrative form for older children. Mr. Wisp, the riding 

master, Jane and John, two of his pupils, and other people who 

learn or work in the School, are well-characterised, and children 

who have never sat a horse or pony should find the instruction 

both interesting and easy to understand. There are numerous 
sketches and diagrams. 


KiIPLING, RupyArD. Toomai of the Elephants. Ulus. 85 p. 
8ix5} - - - - - - Macmillan 2/6 
This new edition of the famous story is prompted by the 
making of the film, “‘ The Elephant Boy,” and is illustrated by 29 
“ stills” from the production taken in India by Mrs. Flaherty, 
who was the accredited “ still ” photographer of the expedition. 


Low, A. M. Electrical Inventions. Illus. 124 p. 7% 54. 

Nelson 2/6 

An account in Prof. Low’s usual direct style of the part 

played by electricity in everyday life. It gives lucid explanations 

of lighting, heating, power, radio and television and an interesting 

chapter deals with the various uses of the “ electric eye.” . Boys 

of 12 to 15 will find this book a fairly simple condensation of a 
great deal of information. 


McGrecor, R. J. The Secret ¢ Duta s Cove. Illus. 

240 p. 74X54 - - Burns Oates 3/6 
The Mackie family, snnduanl in the author’s — book 
The Young Detectives, find further strange adventures during another 
holiday at Oxmouth Manor on the Devon coast. The plot, which 
concerns a gang who are after some plans in Mr. Mackie’s 
possession, is exciting, though there are digressions, and the style 
is sometimes rather naive. It is a fairly good story of action, 
however, which should appeal to children of about eleven. 

The illustrations do not add to the value of the book. 


Manony, Bertua E. and Erinor Wuirney. Five Years of 

Children’s Books. Illus. 599 Pe 94x64 (New York, 
Doubleday) - - Combridge 11/6 
This fine piece of work can be described as a super-catalogue. 
Everything that is best in the field of American children’s book 

production of the past five years, both in text and illustration, is 

here listed with interesting annotations. There are more than 
180 illustrations and these will demonstrate to yee librarians 
what remarkable progress has been made in this direction. Par- 


ticularly is this noticeable in the field of lithography. Most of the 
best English illustrators are represented and many of the most 
important authors also. 








. . . We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound with a leather back and cloth sides, on which 
are reproduced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . . Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 


proposition. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 
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Over 60 years Askews of Preston 


e have intensively specialised in 
experience Children’s Books for over half-a- 


a. and can justly ~~ to 

° ve an intimate knowledge of 

in the World of children’s books and their 
publishers. 


JUVENILE The fiom carry on immense stock, 


the variety and value of which 
are without equal in the trade— 

BOO KS a stock that is a source of satis- 
faction and pleasure to all visiting 
librarians and teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


James Askew & Son Ltd. 


Library Booksellers 


bs PRESTON r 














FIVE YEARS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
BERTHA E. MAHONY and ELINOR WHITNEY. 


A survey of the best American children’s books 
from 1930 to 1935. Those years have seen a steady 
stream of good books both in literary content and 
illustration. An invaluable reference book and 
buying guide. 


600 Pages. 11 /6 188 Jilus. 
British Agents : 
C. COMBRIDGE .. .. BIRMINGHAM 
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To American librarians this volume is, of course, indis- 
pensable, and in view of the increasing number of American titles 
being published in or imported into this country, this volume 
should be of great use to English librarians also. 


Mats, S. P. B. The Fun of Writing. 216p. 74x5 
Routledge 5/- 


A collection of broadcast talks that will no doubt encourage 
a good deal of writing. Starting with diaries, then letter writing, 
and covering most literary forms and ending with chapters on 
films (though it is rather difficult to see just how news reel editing 
is to be considered a field for literary work), hints and suggestions 
are given in a very conversational style. 


MEIGHN, M. Adventure Book of Cookery. Illus. 160 p. 
9x5? - - - - - - - Oxford 3/6 


A very valuable feature of this entertainingly written book 
is the multitude of hints, essential to success and economy, 
usually omitted from books on this subject. The recipes call for 
nothing unusual in ingredients and are well within the range of 
girls from 11 upwards. 

The average young cook, however, begins with a cake or 
sweet, something that does not disorganise a meal in case of a 
failure, and there can be no objection to this. The usual formal 
arrangement from soup to sweet, as followed here, is not neces- 
sarily the best in a book for children. There is also a tendency to 
diffuseness and in quite half the recipes the author has not followed 
her own instructions to “‘ assemble all ingredients before you 
begin.” 

The illustrations are pleasant and sometimes amusing, but 
grown-up readers will recall the thrill with which they, as children, 
pored over the pictures of the actual fascinating dishes in 
Mrs. Beeton. 


Puriuips, J. S. Malay Adventure. Illus. by Stanilaus Brien. 
231p. 84x52 - - - - - Nelson 5/- 

The father of Brian Sanders dies in suspicious circumstances 
whilst perfecting an invention in connection with rubber pro- 
duction in Malay. Brian and his friend, Willem van Huyler, 
leave Chipminster School and go out to Malay to look into things 
and are involved in various adventures through the sinister 
machinations of Mr. Sander’s partner and another villain. 

The story is written very much according to the usual 
formula of the boy’s adventure story, but climbs well above the 
average by the accurate descriptions of Malay jungle life, the 
convincing portrait of the native servant Hitam, who helps the 
boys to escape, and the humorous element provided by the 
Dutch boy’s strange use of the English language. 
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The Children’s Bookshop 
and Library 


THE BOOKSHOP : 


BritisH, AMERICAN AND EurROPEAN BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL AGES ARE IN STOCK. SCHOOLS AND 
Pusiic LIBRARIES ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR LISTS. 


THE LIBRARY : 


For 12/6 A YEAR OR 7/6 FOR THREE SCHOOL Ho rpays, 

YOU CAN BORROW ALL THE BOOKS REVIEWED IN “ THE 

Junior BooKsHELF.” WRITE THE LIBRARIAN FOR 
FURTHER DETAILS. 





15, Ennismore Gardens Mews, London,W.7 
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BOOKS for 


Spring andSummer 


TEN SAINTS. 

This beautiful book by 
ELEANOR FARJEON, 
illustrated by Helen Sewell 
in full colour, is designed 
for a child’s permanent 
library. The illustration 
shows St. Francis. 7/6 met 


LITTLE BLACK ANT. 
In this book ALICE 
GALL and FLEMING 
CREW give the thrilling 
life story of a black ant 
with careful attention to 
scientific accuracy. Illus- 























tration by Helen Torrey. 
6/- net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





AMEN CORNER E.C. 4 
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The descriptions of jungle life, perhaps by their excess of 
detail, do not provide a right atmosphere and tend to arrest the 
action of the story. 


SETON, Ernest THompson. Mainly About Wolves. Illus. 
by the author. 320p. 8x5} - - - Methuen 8/6 


A varied collection of animal tales, some from Mr. Seton’s 
long experience of life in the wild, others based on hearsay but 
vouched for by similat experiences of the author. Others again 
are of historic wolves whose deeds have become almost legendary. 


Rather more than half the book concerns wolves, the 
remainder dealing with dogs, a rat, a squirrel and other creatures. 
Varying animal qualities are uppermost from story to story. No 
reader will fail to be thrilled by Zhe Rat and the Rattlers or moved 
to sympathy with Rincon the dog and his wild mate. Hank and 
Jeff is a dog story that will appeal strongly. Mr. Seton’s style also 
varies with the stories, but all have a vividness that the reader 
has come to expect from this author. 


SHoosmiTH, F. H. Life in the amend World. Illus. 278 p. 
8x 5 - - - - - Harrap 5/- 


An introduction to the sale of animal life, with stress 
on such more than usually interesting aspects as camouflage, 
offence and defence, and habitat. ‘The book is well written, 
but has the tone of a textbook rather than a book for leisure 
reading. It is very fully illustrated with photographs and line 
drawings. 


SmitH, Etva S. The History of Children’s Literature. A 
Syllabus with Selected Bibliographies (Chicago, A.L.S.) 
Woolston 


This volume will prove invaluable to all children’s librarians 
and others interested in the growth of English and American 
children’s literature. 


Miss Smith is in charge of children’s work in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh and instructor in her subject at the Pittsburgh 
Library School, and this book grew from the needs of instructor 
and students at that school. 


Beginning with a general bibliography, the subject is then 
divided into seventeen sections from the Anglo-Saxon period 
to the late 19th Century. Each section consists of an outline 
of the organisation of its subject matter followed by bibliographies 
of authors’ works and material relating to those authors, with 
references of a more general nature. The work concludes with a 
chronological list illustrating the development of children’s 
literature and an author and title index. 
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SpricG, C. Sr. J. Lets Learn to Fly. Ullus. 209 p. 84x 5} 
Nelson 3/6 


Direct instruction in the various steps through which a 
would-be pilot must pass from his first flight till the great day 
when he takes command of an air liner. The instructions are as 
simple as may be and include weather lore and navigation as well 
as the purely mechanical part of flying. For readers of from 14 
onwards. 


SranmoreE, A. S. When We Were Savages 
Lutterworth Press 3/6 


An account, in partly fictional form, of the life of a prehistoric 
boy. The descriptions are clear and simple, but the book is 
clumsily put together. For boys from 10 to 13 years. 


TUNSTALL, Brian. The Book of Naval Adventure. Illus. 
2111p. 74x54 - - - - - Routledge 6/- 
“This book is intended as a junior and more popular 
edition of The Anatomy of Neptune.” It is mainly a collection of 
excerpts from contemporary sources with an instructive com- 
mentary. The book avoids scrappiness and conveys, by a series of 
vivid images, a conception of the growth of the Navy through 
piracy and cruelty of earlier times to the present high standard of 
duty and responsibility. 


Woopcock, W. By Aerial to Fairyland. Ilius. 84 p. 
83x54 - - - - - - Burns, Oates 2/6 


An attempt, not very convincing, at a modern fairy story 
in which a little girl listens in to a fairy broadcast. 


Mes, ArtHur. London. Illus. 877p. 8X6}. 
Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


This latest addition to “‘ The King’s England ” series is a 
solid mass of information about London as it is to-day. The 
whole ground is covered, the two cities, the Royal Borough of 
Kensington, and its 26 other boroughs. There are 200 illustra- 
tions, from photographs, that are extremely good. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


Dents have pleasure in announcing the issue of a special Library 
edition of their well-known Young People’s Classics, each volume of 
which is available in the new binding, at one shilling and sixpence 
over the price of the ordinary edition. The books are bound in cloth 
buckram, specially chosen to withstand strong sunlight, dirt, and 
rough, if friendly, handling. Each section of the text is reinforced 
with linen, and all single plates are mounted on linen guards. The 
endpapers have cloth joints, and the books are each sewn on four tapes. 


To Librarians, this will mean a considerable saving in time spent 
on repair, and in cost of rebinding, and will also avoid the book’s 
withdrawal from use when the time for rebinding becomes due. 
Apart from its binding, this Library edition varies in no way from the 
ordinary edition ; the same attractive layout, type, and illustrations, 
which have made these Classics so popular, are used throughout. 
The volumes in the series are as follows :— 

ADVENTURES OF OpyssEus. Re- THE Pr~Grim’s ProGress. By 


told into English. Illustrated by John Bunyan. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Frank C. Pape. 

ANDERSEN’S Fairy TALEs. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. E. Lucas, and 
illustrated by T., C., and W. 


PINOCCHIO: THE TALE OF A 
Puppet. By C. Collodi. Trans- 





Robinson. 

*ARABIAN NiGuts. Edited by 
E. Dixon, and illustrated by 
John D. Batten. 

Bez. THE PRINCESS OF THE 
Dwarrs. By Anatole France. 
Retold in English by Peter 
Wright, and illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. 

Brack Beauty: THE AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY OF A Horse. By 
Anna Sewell. Illustrated by 
Lucy Kemp-Weilch. 

Don Qurxore. By Miguel de 
Cervantes. Illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. 


Farry Gotp: A Book oF OLD 
ENGLISH Farry TALES. Chosen 
by Ernest Rhys, and illustrated 
by Herbert Cole. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tates. Translated 
by Marian Edwardes. Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bell. 

Gerp1. By Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lated by Marian Edwardes, and 
illustrated by Lizzie Lawson. 


lated by M. A. Murray. Illus- 
trated by Charles Folkard. 


*Rosin Hoop. By Carola Oman. 
Illustrated by Jack Matthew. 


Rosinson Crusoz. By Daniel 
Defoe. Illustrated by J. A. 
Symington. 


SrorreEs OF KING ARTHUR AND 
THE RounpD TABLE. [Illustrated 
by Dora Curtis. 


Swiss Famity Rosrnson. _Iilus- 
trated by C. Folkard. 


UNA AND THE RED Cross KNIGHT. 
Stories from Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. By Naomi Royde 
Smith. Illustrated by T. H. 
Robinson. 


Water Basis. By Charles 
Kingsley. Illustrated by Margaret 
W. Tarrant. 


*WonDER Book and TANGLEWOOD 
Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Illustrated by Merlyn Mann. 


*Publication in 1937. Ordinary Edition 3s. 6d. net. Library Edition $5. net. 


DENT, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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